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CONSUMERISM COMES TO THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



INTRODUCTION 

This Topical Paper has been prepared by three individuals who 
are associated with publicly supported coomunity colleges in different 
capacities. All the writers and their institutions are closely asso- 
ciated with a common issue— -the increasing and, sometimes, frustrating 
problem of consumerism as it encroaches upon the once 'j^acred" halls 

of higher education. As interest on the part of federal and state 

0. 

agencies increases and legislation is enacted to prevent consumer 
abuse in higher education, institutions are literally being forced to 
recognize that students, as well as taxpayers, are consumers of 
higher education and that the educational marketplace must concern 
itself with fair^practices , much as business and industry has done in , 
the past several years, ' ^ . * 

Even though the consumer protection movement associated with 
American products and advertising has beLn somewhat overexposed, it is 
new to educators, who have been conc^trating on a myrfad of other 
probldtns. Since most administrators within postsecondary institu* 
tions are just now feeling the effects of |recent investigations and 
^'subsequent legislation, the first section of the paper is a ♦ 
philosophical^verview. The, author outlines some reasons for the 
development of consumer problems in community colleges 4nd gives a 
rationale for committing institutional resources to deal with them. 



The remaining presenftations, written by two 5tuden£ affairs special- 
ists^, provide some cont rue tlve suggestions that may assist other 
institutions as they begin to fac^jconsumerism In postsecondary edu- 
cation. ^\ 

Each" institution represented Is participating in a National 
Projfect I grant entitled ''Better Information for Student Choice" 
jinder the Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education. The 
nrajor focus of. the grant Is to allow potenrj^ ally pace-setting agencies 
and postsecondary institutions to develop standards for improving the 
quality of infortnation .provided to prospective sfudents.. The plants 
presented here are in the developmental stage and will continu?l& 
evolve as higher .education becomes more fully acquainted with the 
many aspects of the -^consumer problem. 
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' WALKING THE TIGHTROPE OF CONSUMERISM , 

• * j^Georg6 B. Vaughan , \ 

■ * ' , . » ■ • ,i 

. Sears, Roebuck and Company recently, finished rewriting Its 197|p 
spring-summer catalog. Missing from the new version afe^many adjec- 

tiv&s and claims that in the past promfsed^ consumers much but told 

/ - • ^ ' *^ 

them little about the quality or performance of a product. One * 

illustration will demonstrate what type of rewriting the seventy-five 

copywriters did in. the three years it t$j6k them to jpompjete t^eir 

task... The description of a hiouse paint in^^ithe 1975 version of the 

catalog states ttat the paint "Won't yellow"^ and, that|thefe is '"No 

chalk washdown." It further pplnts out that the paint has " excep- . 

tional durability to fight $ummer's broiling heat and winter's 

blasts." The new version qualifies 'the guarantee by 4:laimtng that the 

o . , ■ ■ ^ 4 . / ' 

paint will be "Nonyellowing for five years" and that there will be-/ 

•* • ' ' 

"No chalk washdown for <five years ." It states simply that the paint 
is "olimate-formulated to* withstand *suniT*er and winter," (Italics mine.) 

What does the Sears catalog have to do with. community college 
education? A gr'eat deal, if . one views H as Symbolic of th§ current^ ^ 
need to provide better tnformationr ffjif' consumer 'ch(?ice and to pre-^ ^ 
. sent str«rightforward copy, that avoids ^he ad jecttive overload of the 
pastp ^ ' ^ r- * » 

Let Ais contrast the Sears rewfite with curif^fit advertisements 
used by some public community colleges (Bencleri 1975)1 One ad states'* 



that if yoit "WANT "16^ EARN $'S ^ YOUR CAREER YEARS" you can do so by 
going to college. A furthej/ asserts that the college's programs/^ 
"prepare you to make inmedi ate entry into business, or industr/lit a 
fiigh startin^f'salary" (p, 35). As Bender points out, tise of fhe 
dollar Sign is mfsjeacjing and the claims of immediate entry into-the 
lob market iand the^ earning of hiqb salaries are frequently unsupport- 
ajDle ar\d tijierefore m^lsleading. 'Onet advertisement is directed at , 
veterans, telling them that by enrolling in pollege they can "SHAKE 
THE MONEY tREE;" 'Although Bender gives other examples, these alone 
indicate that we in the pKjblic c^unity colleges should be lining(,up 
pur own copywriters In' order to bring our .catalogs, brochures, and 

^advertisements in Jin6 with consumer ^demands., . 

ijtost' ponmun-ity colleges"pr*obably do ndt intend to defraud or 
mislead students. v* Yet- there are several internal and ex^ternal' 

, factoids. that^ Vush us toward using a hard-sell "approach* If the 

battles of recruitment have' caused some colleges to be l^ss than 

candjd— -and mr)y institutions are— how did we get ourselves into 
^ • k , 

' this situation? There appear to be several reasons why we are now 
^ walking the tightrope ofyconsumerism. ^ 

• Higher enrol Imepts m^ail larger budgets. If the two-year college 
'is to serye its target populatiort adequately. It must sustain an 
enrollment that will ensure jidiequate fwndijfig. As the bIrtK 
rate declines' and competitlonjfjor students Increases, this part 
of the tightrope act becomes more and more dTfflcult ^ perform* 



/ 



\The public community colleges have played the major role in the 
democratization movement in -higher educatio/i that has taken place 
since the end of Worl\^ War II. But this process has exacted a 
price. As students exercised their choice tQ attend college in 
the free-enterprise atmosphere of American society* they fre- 
quently made unwise decisions. The result has often been to 
waste the resources of pur young people (and society) in our 
attempts to better serve, thenV through enrolling them in the 
community colleges. While supt^orting the student^ "right to 
faili" wi should recognize that ^riy enter the community college's 
open door ill prepared to make th^ wise career choices th^t would - 
allow them to succeed. We must giv^ them more than the alterna- 
tive to attend or not to attend college; we must provide them with 
adequate information so that they not\)nly select the appropriate 
institution but also increase their chaWes for success. 

• Another aspect of the democratization process has been the 
demajid, created in part by the community cfi^l leges themselves, for 
educational opportunities for the masses, f^^norities, members of 
lower socioeconomic^ groups, and other segment^ of society have 
come to expect more educational programs tailored to fheir 
specific needs. Some colleges have, as a resulmof these new 
demands, often found themselves trying to be too i^ny things to 
too many people. 

• During much of the 0st quarter of a century, conmu^Hty colleges 
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have tendW to be the "fa/r-ha4red boys" of state legislatures 
and other fuV^dlng agencies. As a result, they have been supported 
. generously but\iave/oeen allowed to develop and operate almost 
unchecked in som^nstances. For example, they Tiavfe instituted * 
programs -vritlwiit adeVate planning and with little or no consid- 
eration for/ the future the graduates. 
• Lastlyyfnany of us associated with the cownunity college movement 
natjxmally and locally have f^ruited students with a missionary 
sal based on the belief that ifswe can enroll them we can "save" 
them. The high attrition rate of oUr students suggests that we 
are not "savihg them" as well as we arfe recruiting them. 
Each of these factors affects attempts tav"package" our services 
in a more candid and useful fashioa. And there\re othef agents 
demanding that public community colleges, along witK. other ^segments 
of higher education, get their houses in order. /-The \rst of these 

external forces is the fedferal government, which i^ Increasing Its 

V'-, c «, • 

monitoring of ^higher education.. In relationship to J:he\^ct)nsumer 

issue, "Congress is showing an increasing interest in protecting the 

consumers of post-high school ,education, although few specific 

proposals have yet been put forward" (Semas, 1975, p. 1). 

State legislative study commissions are also demanding to Know - 

more and more about such things as enrollments, job placement, and 

Student success in community colleges. This informatfon is being 

shared vrith the taxpayers, who therefore are better able to. ascertain 



whether they af*e getting their rnc)ney'*s worths 

And finally, more students 'are demanding, that they get what they' 
"contract for" when they decide to enroll in a college/ Thl^ move- 
ment, though not new, is manifesting itself increasingly in the 'form ' 
of suits against institutions that fail tpJ1v6 up to their stated 
commitments, - u 

Is there anything we in the pubt1t tommuftity»<;ol leges can do to 
cope rationally with the rtewx:ha1l(2nges of consumerisim? Are we to go 
aTong with inadequate 1ind«^unf{fcdrVefund {)olicies and othfer procedures? 
.Will we continue to make lavish promises! in regard to job placement, 
training; and salaries wfien, in fact, we fire not performing as we say 
we are? Or are we to sit back and wait, ffor such things as tl\e 
"BuckleyAmendmeAt*'^ regarding ^students' U^ghts to see confidential 
files and the recent veteran^*^- regulations which tejid to force many 
insfitutions to cotmitt* flagrant violations of the rules. If^we act 
now, knowledgeable people in the collegjfes rather than congressional 

conmlttees and bureaucratt eart make Wislons that will guite our ^ 

. • ■ . • . ' ' 

futures. We might consider several things: ' . " 

%^ ' ■ - 

• There are twcT^ groups of consiipiers of higher -education: the 
student and society? We need to be sensitive to both groups, 
t • We need to acknowledge that we have mad^istakes and-have 
ignored certain needs for/reform. If th*6 tax dollar is to be 
used to "buy education," as has been and is being done, society 
has a right to certain expectations. For example, oi^r Tefund 
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policies have often worked to the advantage of the Institution 
rather than the student and thei»taxpayers..\ On the other hand, 
students have been able to receive ^veteran's benefits*, social 
security benefits, and other tax financed benefits without 
Showing adequate acadei^c progress. 
♦ We Should examine some of our basic philosophical beliefs and 
detennine if conflicts exist between institutional po1,icies and 
federal and state laws. If so, we need to take* our stand rathdr 
^ t\\^n accept all federal and state regulations without questidn. 
For instance, the new regulations issued by the Veterans Admin- 
istration discourage nonpunitive grading by pressuring institu- . 
"^Tons to discontinue the liberal use of withdrawals. We must 
ask whether nonpunitive grading'is wortlTfTgrrtins for, and if it 
^s, we should make our views known and challenge the VA*s 
ruling.' The point is that we in higher education should be 
malcing or at least influencing decisions sh^ectlng educational- 
potvicy instead of fighting the brush fires of compliance. 
Yet we cannot be free from outside pressures. In this situation we 
TOisfabandon defensiveness and be willing and able to explain our 
position. 

As one considers these issues, one fact should emerge: few, if 
any, colleges are immune to the effects of consumerism. Though per- 

■ . y . ■ 

haps the analogy is overdrawn, one writer makes a strong case for our 
being more sensiitive to the college's role irf relation to the con- 
sumer. El-Khawas state* that "college catalogs are seen as a form of 




" % * ■■ 

institOtional advertising, adrtiissions counselors are seen as^salesmen, 

and a student's formal registration as a contractual agreement between 

buyer and seller'.' (1975, p. 126>. Another educator makes this point: 

' VThpugh we academics tend to see ourselves primarily as' consumers, by 

others we are §een • • .as the managers of one of- the country's largfest 

businesses, and we must, therefore, like Other owners and managers, 

stand before the bar of public accountability; consumerism allows of 

no exceptions" (Weis^inger, 1975, 586), 

If we are not Immune, we should better "pre parp to serve the 

consumer. And if the individual institution is to prepare, we must . 

• ^ - • 

have some guidelijries. Some ways to 'develop guidelines are outlined in 
the next sections of this paper, along with dome suggestions on how to 
preser^ the niateriii^. Both rural and urban settings are'^considered.. 

First, however • I would like to suggest some reasons why an 
tndividual4:ollege as well as higher education in general should 

devotp..time and energy to de^veloping a pVopagartda-free apprpach to^ 

\ \ ' 

consumers. v f . - 

The primary reasiin Is that it is Staffed by professional people 
--^0 have an obligation to present prospective students with as mjch 
accurate tnformation as^possible and to live up to the |l6riege\ 
stated policies, A^nied with th-fe information, students and parents 
of students should be afletTmake a decision about a particular 
college based on facts and not promises. Most colleges should 
vide more consumer protection than they have in the past. 
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; The changing legal position of students Is another reason. Stu- 

1/ ■ ' ■ ! " 

dents are now recognized as consumers, and the courts are hearing 
cases based on theljr consumer complaints. If we know the facts, we 
can better present them and avoid being called Into court to defend 
false claims^ And if we do go to court on a consumer complaint, having 

. the facts will help our case. ' \ ' ' 

Next,^as the consumer movement becomes widespread In higher 
education, each college will need to know more about dthgr post^c- 
ondary education opportunities and be able to better advise students 
which institution- they should attend. Knowing about other colleges 
means more than being familiar with what is 1n*the1r^ catalogs, ''it 
means knowing such things as theYr dropout TaJ:e, job-placemen^ 
record, what types of financial, aid they'have available, and other 
Information that will allow students to make better. choices. If we 
have a more accurate picture of other institutions, it should be 
easier to resistfhe temptation to enroll students in our own 
institution, whe^r we have a program fjar them.br not. Incidentally, 
this approach will ^romo^^ perhaps lessen the 

chance'^Of legal actfon against the college. 

Finally,.and th1s»could prove to be the most valuable result of 
providing better information for student choice, the Institution will 
get to knowjtself better. As' Stark (1975) puts it, "The process of 

. self-exainination for the benefit of the customer can Increase credi- 
bility at the same time that Institutions are improved. Thp consumer 



movement ts just one mrt stimulus towrd fiscal and educational 
accountability." She points out that many students wnt to know In 
advance what type of education they wiU receive at a given institu- 
tion. They want printed course objectives and stateaents on how they 
will be graded. * • . X 

As I implied above, getting to know an Institution means morfe 
than simply being aware of Its enrollment and curricula. It means 
having a public Information program iihat keeps people Informed as "well 
as promotes the college; it means knowing what happens to students 
once they arrive on campus and thus It means providing information for 
those already enrolled as well as for prospective students; it means 
presenting students with various career choices even after they havfc 
enrolled (most students do not choose a career at the same time they 
select a college). We need to extricate ourselves from the unfortu- , 
nate position where we continue to enroll majors in history, English, 
and education who are unaware of the limited prospects for employment 
upon graduation. We must tell vetefans what is expected and what Is 
likely to happen to their benefits if they fall to comply with 
established guidelinesf In sh«rt, when we know our institution and 
present information in a manner that is clear, candid, and adequate 
for the decision making process, we will have taken a major step 
toward being able to**^lT the consumer some of the things we can 
guarantee about our>^ucational programs- 

If we consider thase points and take action when needed, con- 
J 

It 
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sumftrlsm should not threaten our public community colleges; instead it 

V v 
shouw present all of higher education with an opportunity to better 

serve\its two consumer constituencies. "Consumerism is not a limited 
, effort\ focused on only certain abuses or types of institutions. Rather, 
it poses a dual challenge to all postsecondary institutions, question- 
ing...first whether (administrations) have been sufficiently sensi- 
tive to the needs of prospective studeifits for fair, accurate, and 
complete information and second (whether) institutions have made 
available to enrollea student^, the educational program that was des-. 
\t^bed and t&citly promised to applicants" (El-Khawas, 1975, p. 29). * 
Walkilig^the mjhtrope of consumerism will become less of a threat once 
the/ coll egfr^tomes more sensitive to the needs of the student and 
begins to incorporate better^ consumer information as an integral part 
of both, short- and lon^ynge planning. 
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TtE COmUNITY COLLEGES RESPOND TO CONSUHERISM 

Bonnie Elosseh . , » 

In anveffort to i^^ff the Increasing conswer problens, the 
federal governnint» after considerable 1nvest1gaj;lon» found It ^ 
tiecessary t6 establish and begin to enforce rules and regulations that 
WNJId protect ^ consuner of higher education', ' Sdw state leglsla- 

t \ 

tures aUo have ^enacted laws {particularly regarding proprietary^ 

schools) to help ill eviate abuses. The Federal Trade Coanis^lon 

developed regulations concerning the advev^lslng* disclosure, cooling 

Off* and refund policies of proprietary, vocational, and ho«e study 

schools. And liMille ibst educators feel that both federal and state 

legislation are beginning to force postsecondav^ Institutions to 

eliminate undesirable (fi^ticesi, and though wost of these sane 

educators tend to endors^ the concepts and Intent eabodled In the 

*leg111at1oo and subsequent regulations. It Is becoming Increasingly 

evident that those regulatlii^s developed by Individuals far removed 

\ . ■ ■ ■ 

from the educational community are often not compatible idth the 

framei«ork and operating procedures In educational Institutions. The 

Buckley Amendmenlf, for exa^>le, was certainly a positive step toward 

preventing misuse of student records, yet college acMssioms officers 

across the nation tiene uhable to top«^ with some of Its meets. It 

ultlimtely had to be changed on th4 basis of rtcowndatlons made 5y 



those wh0 were close toj^ source of the. problem and who would 
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ultimately enforce the law. 

Perhaps the critical point often overloojj:ed in most discussions 
of consumer protection for students is that the most effective job of 
policing can and should be initiated and carried out by the institu>- 
tions themselves . Had we educators been sensitive to the consequences 
of releasing infcfrmation on students, we could hav^ devised a workable 

but much less restrictive plan to protect student jrecords effectively. 

j 

Institutional policymakers and those who actually Implement such 

policies should be the ones to devise and carry ou^ consumer protec- 

1 

tion progt^ams in postsecondary education. If, howlever, wq at the; 
institutional level are unwilling to assume this rlesponsibility, then 
we can hardly express dismay every time a new regulation that is ill- 
suited to our needs and seemingly impossible to et^f^oree crosses our 
desks. 

As Vaugjhan mentioned earlier> Congn^s is showing increased 
interest in protecting *stud€^^t^consumers,: although few specific 
proposals have ye^een put forward, - ^terest , however, is obviously 
not enough, and the c^hallenge facing the conmB!ritS)c^ col lege is to 
develop those specific proposals . The pertinent questiofr then is. 
How car^ community colleges itevise positive ways of dealing with t^e ^ 
difficult but not in$urmdu'ntabWtask. 'of providing adequate consumer 
protection for students and in the\rocess ward off much of the rigid 
and ill-suited legtslgition that will in^itably come from outside 
sources if we do not ^ict? It is highly desr^ble that we respond in 
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such a wa^y that we do not unduly compromise the tlexlble and Innova- 
tive approach which has made our Institutions highly successful. 

,The first positive step, of necessity, Is to act qulcjcly. Top- ^ 
level administrators (presidents, deans, division chalrmeci) must take 
time to acquaint themselves with the new legislation, much of which Is 
at the heart of Institutional philosophy. They must ^e^ that Institu- 
tional policy Is brought in line with federal and state relations 
and make sure that these regulations are understood and enforced at 
the appropriate levels In the college. Should these administrators 
feel that the feder^ guidelines are Incompatible with the go^Ts of 
the Institution or are unfair, then It Is their obligation to try to 
modify them. Some of the Ill-designed legislation and regulations 
merilly slipped Into existence throughout the nation because those In 
a position to exert Influence were uninformed concerning the basic 
Issues. The tragedy Is that we tend to lose much of the diversity In 
American postsecondary education If we do not itudy the legislation 
carefully and make the problems unique to our particular Institutions 
known to appropriate agencies before the legislation Is written. 

Most educators close to the Issue know, however, that recently 
developed legislation was eWted to prevent flagrant consumer 4 
abuses. What Is really needed now. In addition to Immediate ^oi»pl1- 
ance or expressions af disapproval. Is positive action by the colleges 
to help the students In ways that are more subtle iMJtj nonetheless 
significant. 

^ • ' 
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During the 1974-75 academic year the Fund for the Improvement' of 
Post-Secondary Education, in its National Project I guidelines, \ 
challenged institutions to gather and disseminate the kinds of inform' 
mation that can effect a better match between students and institu- 
tions. The task was to provide prospective' students not with- 
glowing accouhts and promises often unfulfilled but with specific data 
suited to the needs of the various target groups who mfffit a'ttend the • 
institution. The three community colleges that received grants from • 
the Fund under the "Better Information for Student Choice" guidelines 
are presently developing creative ways to help student consumers.^make 
better selections. These improved choices will increase their success 
and in turn will give taxpayers a better return on their dollars 
Invested in higher education. , 

One of these colleges was Mountain Empire Community College in 
Big Stone Gap, Virginia. It is|one of more than five hundred small, 
rural post'secondary institutions in the nation and offers courses and 
programs extending through the first two years of college^ At present, 
the college is attempting to devise creative ways to go beyond reacting 
to hew^4eglslation. The institution is committed to seeing that the 
student consumer receives^lnfomajion that is highly accurate even if 
it is not always glowing. The college iT^lmpTemgiTtTtig^^^ 
which will, we hope, let the consumer know what the institution is and, 
perhaps eVen more important, what it is not. Though the following 
suggestions are'' tailored somewhat to a small, rural community college. 
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many of the Ideas could with slight modification meet the needs of wany 
institutions. ' ' * 

We are all caught up in the^fecru1tment race that forces institu- 
tions to emphasize attractive physical factors«-to the exclusion of 
more pertinent ihfor'matlon. Recent high school graduates ar^ often ' 
disillusioned when they enroll and find themselves among" students who 
are married, often with families, outsixJe responsibilities, and jobs* 
Jtudents heed to know the kind of life style t(i§y will encounter once 
they arrive. The fact that the average age of students on many 
community college campuses is high provides advantages which should - 
be made ^nown. Multlgenerational classes may well be a significant 
plus factor at community colleges; students can benefit from the 
diversity in age and background found in most classes. 

Most comnunity college administrators are horrified at the 
prospect of publishing attrijtion rates; yet this is important infor- 
mation for a student who is asking "What is likely to happen to me If 
I enroll in a certain program at your institution?" We can publish 
the data and explain why attrition rates tend to be high, emphasizing 
the fact that many students leave their programs to take good positions 
or to attend other institutions* # 

The second major task of the connunlty college attempting to 
presents realistic picture would be to find out inore about what 
happens to the students when they leave the institution. Rural 
service Weas are frequently populated with persons who have a strong 

* . • *• 
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desire to become educated and work close to home. Yet in many of these 
same areas the data show that the outgoing migration rate of high 
schoolr seniors is sometimes as high as 70 percent. One major step that 
ft cdllege. serving a locale like this can take is to gather specific 

information about local employment opportunities for studepts who enter 

.«^^ 

and complete occupational -tebhnical programs. The tiew Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan Regulations are forcing us in this direction when they 
state: ,^ - , ^ ' • . ^.^ 

"In the case of an institution having a course or courses 
of study rthe purpose «f which is to prepare students for , 
^a partieuTar vocation, trad^or career field, such state- 
went shall include information regarding the employment 
of students enrolled in such courses, in such vocation, 
trade or career field. Such information shall include 
data Vegarding the average startling salary for previously ' 
enrolled students entering positions of employment for 
which the courses of study offered by the institution 
areHntended as preparation and the percentage ^f such 
students who obtained empToyment in such positions. 
This information shall be based on the most recently ^ 
available data. If the institution, after reasonable 
effort, cannot obtain statistically meaningful data re- 
garding its own students, it may use the most recent 
(fomparable regional or natibnal data" ( Federal Register . 
1975, p, 7596). 
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Few educators would deny that the prospective student should have 
this kind of information, yet many institutions are taking advantage 
of the loophole offered in ttie last sentence and providing o!nly 
nationai data.. National trends, however, have little signlfjicance in 
secluded rural areas with unique economic problems. Community college 
that serve rural areas need to begin by tapping and utilizing local 
data such as that collected by local planning*d1stricts, local devel- 
opment authorities, various industries and companies, curriculum 
advisory committees'^ and urban-rural renewal programs. Information 
received from these locarl sources dan provide answers to student 
questions that catalogs, brochures, and recruiters have either ne- 
glected altogether or glossed over with general or misleading state- 
ments. One does not have to spend, much time with prospective students 
or read very extensively to know that most students are extremely 
concerned about whether* they will be employed when they complete their 
programs . 

But prospective students need more information than just what 
jobs will be available and where. People making decisions that will 
affect the rest of their lives are entitled to much more- than federal 
v law now dictates . Therefore, institutions that are really interested 
in the long-range success of their graduates might work toward pro- 
viding a comprehensive job l-isting which includes the following items: 
1. Detailed ^ob descriptions— average entry-level salaries; 
average salaries and salary ranges after two years on the 
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2. 



Job; and fveraga salaries and salary ranges after five years 
on the job* 

Opportunities for advancement bastd on the career-ladder 
concepts-specified requlrMnts for advancenent. How 
rapidly idTl advanceiMnt occur? How faf can one advance 
In various types of positions? 

Opportunities, for exanple, for Individuals with an associate 
degrei^l as conpared with those*4ifth no postsecondary educa- 
tional ! experience (follow-up studies on each group should Tie 



4, 

5. 
6. 

7. 



■de). 

InlRuii 



a. 

9, 

io< 



Hi nlRuii educational requlrcnents for Job entry. 
Des1re<jj educational requlrenents for advancement. 
Educational opportunities available In the area for both Job- 
entjry training and skill 1nprove«ents« 
General aptitude requirements for getting and keeping a Job. 
Studies, should be made to determine how people feel about 
their jobs. ^ What are the retention t^tes In various types 
of posnlbns? Detailed Infcrmatdon concerning work hours, 
vacation and leave time, the types of offices, the types Of 
supervision Involved, and so on, should be available. 
Life styles on the Job. ' 

Long-range projections for continued and future employment- 
Job forecasts for the next five years. 
Nobility factor associate with the Job. ^ 
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n. Employers* attitudes— towarid Inservlcfe educatior\, toward 
people with degreesv toward alder people entering the job 
market* y 
'12, History of unemployment periods, , 
13. Local, regional, stjkte, and national outlook for the job. 
In addition to giving students detailed job ififormation, we need 
to telVthem what certain careers entail and demand. High school 
girl^ envi$ion nursing as a glamorops profession where they may meet 
and fall in love with handsome doctors and make up a bed or two on the 
side, whereas in realit/nlirsing is somewhat less glamorous than 
television programs lead viewers to believeiv Conmunity colleges can 
proyide prospective and currehtty enrolled students with accurate 
career profiles. Audiovisual^ presentations on each career 'field' 
offered at the institutiorj can be prepared and distributed on the_ 
campus, at local libraries, and at high schools throughout the service 
areas' In a rural areajwhere varied career rtiodels are not abundant* 
these factual pictures <^an contnhilJute a great deal to helping a stu- 
dent select an appropriate institution and program, 

Students who enter^the university-parallel program, like the* stu- 

*. . * . ^ \ ' 

dents who enter the occupational -technical programs, require accurate 

1nform?i.tion But Often of a different nature. Many of thes6 students 

select the transfer courses because ttiey are not' interested in any of 

the occupational programs offered by the college but they really do 

not know specifically what they want to major in or where they want to 
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ga. The Uck of career wodpls In a rural area affects these students 
. as m\}. They tend to think that most people who attend a four-year 
Institution are teachisrs or go on to become doctors or lav(/ers. They 
are hot aware of .the iMjltitude of career options open to four^year- 
college graduates. Most of the inforiiation these students receive 
comes from faculty advisors and counselors and is designed to help them 
choose a transfer Institution and select the coursed thtf will facill- 
tate the transfer. 

All too often we fail to devote a great deal of time and energy 
\to transfer^tudents and are concerned even less about their future 
^employabllity. Perhaps' we have this attitude f)etause we think that 
*-plic1ng them Is really thenresponsiblllty of their fpUr-year institu- 
tions. But* the conunity college is extremely well suited to g1y.ing 
.transfer students the kind* of information that would help them avoid 
'^drifting into major^ with very little background information once 
thej^transfer. Students should be made iiware o^^ majors ajl; four-year 
Institutions that will lead to empToymentt and they can Joe directed 
toward Institutions whic)) have made an effort to Wnploy th^lr gradu- 
ates. Counselors at eomnunlty colleges should begin to'^prolye and find 
out .what transfer Institutions have good placement records. 

'F1nally*» even if we develop the mechanisms for continuously^ 
gathering accurate,* relevant, and useful data, the institutional 
staff can never reach enough people \ have a sizeablp imp^ct^ As.., 
the Information is gathered, it can be made available to public Infor- 
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niation coordinators, recruiters,, faculty and staff m^bers> and iall 
those who speak on behalf of the college. But the Information, wiy * • 
alsg liave to be packaged and d<^11vered In such a way that It will 
reach and affect prospective students, currently enrolled students and 
their parents, §ii^|||i^?generaT public r A college cannot' publish page; 
and pages of raw data; they must be interpreted. And thi^n good copy / 

'5jimust be written that will attract and maintain the attention. of varlQus 
^target grpups throughout the service area. For Instance, elderly r 
people Interested In taking a special Interest course should not be / 
expected to sift through pages Of «inptoyment Information intended for/ 
istudents entering the occupational -technical^flelds. pacft Institution 
will have individuals who know the area and Its people to develop a 
well -Integrated Information program* Those who coordinate Such pro^ 

> grinis will also have to know how to relay timely Information to the 
appropriate people in language meaningful to them. 

Time alone^will tell what turn the consumer movement in higher 
education will take and what ultimate^ effect It will have. But one 
thing Is certain— Institutions that accept federal dollars will be 
affected by the movemept whether they like it or not. These colleges 
have choices.. They>xan become overly defensive. Ignore or resist the 
regulations, an^ u'R^imately face serious compliance audit exceptions. 
Or they can comply, strictly with the law without really knowing or 
caring what its implications are. The wisest will face the fact that 
Institutional negligence is at least partly responsible for numerous 
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consumer complaints and will seize upon 'the opportunity to do'more for;, 
student? than ttiey have done in the past, the community colleges that 
take a positive attitude toward the movement to protect and assist 
student consumers are Itkely, to attract the students they^ aire best 
equipped and designed to help and will eventually be higher quality 
Institutions producing better satisfied students with brighter futures. 
Ernest Boyer stated; "As the world becomp^more complicated, as the 
amount of Information incre^es, as thdS^i^mem of getting jobs and * 
the' nature of those jobs becomes more complex, and questions of sur- 
vival becomiff more intense, education will matter as much arid more than 
It does today" ("IsCollege Necessary?", 1975, p. 37). 

Since education for many is inexorably linked to survival in our 
Increasingly complex society^ it makes sense th'at more accurate 
Information about which type is best suited to the individual is 
Important. If so, we should willingly and enthusiastically search 
for creaJ^l^means and commit instftutional resout^ces to ensure that 
the'student and the taxpayer, who are both purchasing a major service, 
get their money's worth. 
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DEVELOPING AN EDUCATIONAL PROSPECTUS 

o 

' ^ R. Th^$ Flynn 

. . * * 

Monroef^Community ColTi^ge (New York) is an example of a city-based 
i/istitution witfi a rapid rate of growth. During such growth, many 
assumptions regarding tlje information need^ of the cornmunity about the 
college have been mada based upon the questions asked jnost frequently 
by members of tfie coninunity!. However, these assumptions h^v&uot pro- 
duced a coordinated public infofHnation program that adequately explaiifis^ 
to the community the total concept behind this emerging institution. , 
" Few conmunity j^lleges aan claim that they have not experienced 
image problems as they become established within their communities. 
'This'may be especially true in a sophisticated urban setting where 
the role of the community college is not clearly understood, and where 
four-year colleges and universities often receive more attention than 
their two-year counterparts. Due to such factors, communTty colleges 
are compelled to re-examine the -information they provide to the 
community, alWugh this effort will requir^^g^'Sit deal of time and 
expense. * 

A college's responsibility to its students does* not begin when 
they are accepted but when they^-^icfi-^ill searching for the best place 
to spend thpir academic lives. Prospective students have the right to 
assume that *the information presented by the college is accurate and 
complete with weaknesses as well as strengths. Besides helping the 
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students determine whether the college matches their interest, abili- 
ties, and career goals, the information should also point out possible 
reaso'ns for not attending the institution." Some aspects may be con- 
sidered negative by some and positive b>L others. For example, the fact 
that a two-year commuter college offers a quality education but does 
- not ,hav§ fraternities, sororities, or some other social activities 
character'i?St4c of res1d^|B|iOur-year.caTleges ,m^ be discouraging to 
someone who des-lres the ^'mal" coTTege experience.'^ Hoitever^i if^^ 
person who is Interested primarily in a good education at a Veasonable 
price while' living at home, such Information may be viewed in a 
positive light. / 

Students are well aware that many college graduates are out of 
work and many are employed in fields other than those for which they 
were prepared. They have a right po icnow not only what their chances 
are for successfully completing their degree, but^also how their 
degree will benefit them once they leave the institution. Such infor- 
mation should be provided by the institution in its early information 
to prospective students.' 

The failure of colleges to adequately inform students of the 
rigors of academic life and the nature of particular programs contrib- 
utes. to the frequency of curriculum changes and withdrawals. Although 
some moving around is obviously necessary as students try out different 
career goals, much exploration could be eliminated if prospective stu- 
dents had a more accurate picture of their chosen programs before^ they 
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enrolled. In fact, rnost changes and withdrawals are not c^ue to aca- | 
demic failure but to the student's discovery that the currlculuitr or 

* 0 

program was "not what I, thought it would be like." - 

As institutions investigate their own need" to develop a better „ 
information base, they will most likely find that they share common 
problems with most two-year colleges , while having a few unique ^ 
difficulties. The following are some misunderstandings and gaps , 
found by Monroe Community College as it examined its-information 
system. , 

• The "open-door policy" was .not understood by current students. 
Jet alone prospective students or other members of the corrmunity* 

■ " • i\n pfeyfous^^m was that because any high school graduate 

could enroll in the college, he could also enroll in any program. 

• No one appeared to 'know very much about why the attrition rates of 
M.C.C. (or any other community college) differed from those of 
four-year institutions. 

• The public had an inaccurate image of the college because it was* 
not aware of the quality and diversity of the different educa- 
tional programs. 

• Printed descriptions of the college did not adequately reflect 
the diversity of the students and their aibility levels!^ a,s a 
result, many members' of the communitv assumed that M.C.C. stu- 
dents were drop-outs from-^other colleges or students who could 
not qualify for four-year schools. * 
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• Information given to the public did not completely explode. the 
" myth that only recent high school graduates could succeed in 
college. v 
•Prospective students were not informed regarding the transfera- 
bility of their cre9it§ to four-year institutions or their 
opportunities for employment when they graduated from the college. 
Once an institution recognizes these kinds of problems, it must commit 
appropriate institutional resources to develop new ways of providing 
"Better Information for Student Choice." 

The'^'diverse population served by the typical urban community 
college requires that diverse approaches be used to -present informa- 
tion to the^e service groups. The objep^iVe should be a comprehensive 
information package in which each piece reinforces and compliments the 
otliei:^s. 

though^inost community colleges have relied on their catalog to 
present informattori to prospective students, er few have used other . 
approaches such as colle^Je^^wbooks, minicatalogs, student-hand- 
books, and various prograirmatic^aoipljlets. Yet despite their 
admirable variety, all these rrjodes rely^ii^the printed word. An 
audiovisual presentation in the form of si ide-tScpe cassettes would 
be an effective addition to the information package, espex^lly for 
a student population that varies widely in ability and is frequferi^y 
more visually than verbally oriented. In addition, the cassettes 
l^uld be more stimulating and visually appealing than written 
mateHals, and therefore the information would be more easily 
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absorbed and retained* 

The "Educational Prospectus'^ is defined as all the information 
the institution provides to prospective students about itself. The 
development of the Educational Prospectus first requires that the 
college find out what prospective students ^nd other members of the 
community want to know. This requirement can be fulfilled by a 
survey which asks the various groups to identify and rank their 
Informational needs. Those surveyed should include high school 
seniors* high School guidance counselors, parents of high school 
seniors and current college students, alumni, faculty and adminis- 
trators. Through a preliminary Investigation, th0 type$ of questions 
that have to be examined will be identified. Most likely, those ^ 
questions will include: 

"What Is likely to happen to me If I come to your institution?" 

"What percentage of the students graduate from' the programs in 
which they are Initially enrolled?" 

"What are n\y chances of finding a job locally if I enroll In a 
career program?" 

"Will all of n^y courses transfer to a four-year Institution?" 
"What are some of the reasons for which I should consider 
attending another college?" 

At Monroe Community College the final Purvey Included ninety 
questions^, such as: , ] 
1/ Who attends the college? 

no 
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2. What programs does the college offer and tiow good are they, 
according to students and graduates?^- ^ 

3. Is the college^merely an extension\f high school^ 

4. What, according to students, is the soet^ life at the 
college? 

5. How da students and graduates rate the quality ofHtie 
faculty? . v.^ • ^ 

6^ ^an students succeeCh^t the college if thfey are working? 

Each person surveyed was aske^^<^rate both the impoKance (high, 
medium, low, none )"^nd present availabllitHtlJ^conege catalog, far 
example)of the informatioh^^lled for by each question. Space was " 




also provided for*respondents tiK^^e in additional quelti<jns which 
they considered important. The results ^tere analyzed by computer iq^ 
order to Identify those types of information considered to have "high . 
importance" and "low availability.'^ Since the survey also collected 
a large quantity of demographic data about the respondents, it was 
possible to analyze the responses by group (seniors, parents, M.C.C. 
alumni, and^^on), by ethnic group, by sex, and by other subgroupings, 
.as well as by total responses to each question. 

After reviewing the restiUs of the survey, the investigators' 
,|Hed to determine whether a multifacet^ approach was still the most 
appropH^te. They recognized that colleges haVe^aditionally used 
college c^fai^g^for distributin all ^nformation^tb'-picospective 



student^t'''^Wso, viewbooKi^:^ minicatalogs had been shown to be 
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successful. Howeverf they questioned whether any institutions had 
attempted or been successful with using st1de- tape cassette presenta- 
tions. The survey -results convinced them that to meet the informatlorv 
needs of the diverse community, the Educational Prospectuj should in- 
clude such an audiovisual package. 

The college's next project was to collect the information that 
aniswered the questions rated most Important. The following methods 
were used to gather these data: ^ 

1. Questionnaires were distributed to: 

a. M.C.C. students in various curriculum areas 

b. li.C^. alumni, faculty members, and administrators 

c. area employers wha had hired H.C.C. students 

d. M.C.C. students who had transferred to four-year schools 

2. Interviews were conducted with M.C.C. students, faculty, and 
administrators and with area employers. The interviews were 
handled by W.C.C. students trained in market research 
techniques.' 

3. Existing college records on such points as the percentage of 
M.C.C. graduates who received financial aid were consulted. 

Most of the information was collected directly from M.C.C. stu- 
dents"tifefts^lyes, since they were best qualified to offer opinions on 
such high^priori£^ topics as the social life at the college, the 
quality of the faculty, and the content and demands of various pro- , 
grams. 
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The college decided to create seven short {ten to fifteen min- 
utes) slide-tape cassette programs. One would present an overview of 
the college experience at M.C.C., coveririg such topics as admissions 
requirements, costs and financial aid, student population, sociaVlife, 
and transferability. The others would describe in depth various re- 
lated career and transfer programs. Each presentation would consist 
of professional narrations, photos, and recorded ^pmrrtents of college 
students. presenting information that had been identified by the survey 
as 'having "high importance*" 

The cassette programs were to be distributed to all area high 
schools, local libraries, colleges* and many* industries. Copies of 
the programs would also be available in various location^^at the 
college to be used b^f current students as well as prospefctive stu- 
dents visiting the college. It^was also decided that it was extremely 
important for the cassette programs to be updated periodical\y, just 
as an institution updates its college catalog. \.V 

During the creation of the Educational Prospectus at M.C.cX many 
j[nstitutions inquired about its status and become quite interested, in 
developing a similar project. However, caution should be exercised by 
any college considering such a prospectus. First, the necessary 
commitment must be made. H.C*C. committed two years to this effort 
and was able to hire a-'fuU-time staff^mber with experience in graphics, 
writing, and photography through a grant from the Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Post-Secondary Education. Comnitrnents were made by the Insti- 
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tatlonal Research Department, as well as by various academic and stu- 
dent affairs offices to assist in th^ program. Each Institution 
should make a commitment to develop an Educational Prospectus in 
order to give students the information they need to make the best 
choices possible. However, a prospectus using any medium that is 
developed with-less than total support would probably present less 
than total information hnd not serve the intended jpurp^ses. 

After M.C.C. reviewed the currently available information, it 
developed the following timetable in order to meet Its objectives, A 
consideration of this timetable by interested Institutions may help 
them consider whether they are prepared to provide "Better Information 
for Student Choice." 



SUGGESTED TXM|TABLE 



( 



September 1, first year 



November 1 , first year 



.Deceml>er 1, first year 



February 1, first year 
March 1 , first year 



First phase of research to identify 
Information needed by prospective 
students. 

Compiling research results, sharing data, 
and developing second questionnaire. 
Second phase of research to determine 
the answers of M.C.C. students to 
questions of prospective students. 
Compiling results. 

Writing, photographing, editing, and 
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September 1 , second year 
October 1, second year 



/November 1 , second year 



duplicating slide shows and printing 
brochures. 
Testing prospectus. 
Compiling responses to prospectus; 
evaluating effectiveness of prototype 
" prospectus, 
Finishi/jg prospectus; duplicating and 
distributing copies to previously 
identified sources, 

h 

It is not enough for the institution to simply take good photo- 
graphs and develop copy on the basia. of intuitive f^|lings. If a 
collegfes^ to project accurate information ft must gather and utilize 
all institutional infprmation available. Most colleges today boast \ 
of complex management information systems which produce massive 
amounts of data. It is time now to sift through this data and make 
the most relevant aspects available to students. This we have tried 
to do. \t , 
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